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The obstacles in either campaign would have
defeated a man of smaller will power. The
same stern consistency unites all his actions in
the Great War. During the period of prepara-
tion the supreme necessity was to hold the
Allies together. He rushed to Paris to save the
Entente; he allowed Joffre to over-ride his
military judgment of the Salonika Expedition
in order to maintain goodwill with the French;
he lost his life on a mission to Russia. Bad as
the failure in Gallipoli and the reverses in
Mesopotamia were, he did not allow them to
occupy too large a space in his mind. They
were, after all, side-shows. The Germans had
suffered worse. Meantime his own armies were
maturing. Like Wellington, he could afford to
disregard the vexations of the moment because
his plans were laid for the future.
It was unfortunate that he could not instil
the same patience and confidence into his
colleagues. He had no gift of eloquence, uo
turn for optimistic prophecy. They found him
an inarticulate and uncomfortable member of
their councils, and before long they would have
been glad to get rid of him. But the very fact
that they could not do so is the strongest pos-
sible evidence that his authority was in no way
diminished.
Nothing had happened to weaken his
authority with the French. On the contrary,
those who could see below the surface were
gradually coming round to his point of view.
At first they had found him difficult to under-
stand, irresponsive, impassive. He refused to
squander the new armies before he considered